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As to carbon, none of its characteristic lines appear
in the visible portion of the solar spectrum; but, in the
ultra-violet, Mr. Lockyer has discovered by photogra-
phy a group of lines which are ascribed to this sub-
stance, so that its presence in the solar atmosphere is
rendered probable.

On the other hand, the most careful observation
fails to find, either in the ordinary spectrum or in that
of the chromosphere, the slightest trace of silicon, chlo-
rine, bromine, and iodine : of sulphur there are merely
doubtful indications in the chromosphere spectrum.
Some of Dr. Draper's photographs rather suggest,
but only very uncertainly, the presence of nitrogen
also.

"When we recollect that the non-apparent elements
constitute a great portion of the earth's crust, the
question at once forces itself, "What is the meaning of
their seeming absence? Do they really not exist on
the sun, or do they simply fail to show themselves; and,
if so, why ? The answer to the question is not easy,
and astronomers are not agreed upon it. Mr. Lockyer
has, however, proposed a theory which, if established,
would remove most if not all of the spectroscopic dif-
ficulties. He .thinks that our elements are not really
elementary, but built of molecules themselves compos-
ite and capable of dissociation by the action of heat.
Thus, a mass of chlorine, for instance, may at a certain
temperature break up into constituents ; and so it may
easily be the case that at solar temperatures certain of
our terrestrial elements can not exist; or, if they exist
at all, can do so only in certain very restricted regions
of the solar atmosphere.

One strong argument in favor of this view is found
in the fact, now we think beyond dispute, that the same